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Legislation Passed 


KANSAS— passed a bill proposed by the Code Com- 
mission that the age of compulsory school attendance 
be 7 to 18 years for children not employed and not 
having completed the twelfth grade, and that atten- 
dance for the entire session be required. 


NORTH CAROLINA—which has never had a Mothers’ 
Aid Act, has just passed such a law providing that 
boards of county commissioners are authorized to 
make allowances for children under 14 years of age. 
The State is to reimburse the counties for one-half 
the amount expended. 


NORTH DAKOTA—passed a new child labor law 
making it unlawful to employ children under 14 
during school hours and permitting employment 
outside of school hours only by consent of parents. 
Children under 16 must have employment certi- 
ficates issued by the superintendent of schools. 
The Legislature has enacted into law 20 of the 25 
welfare measures sponsored by the Code Com- 
mission. 


WYOMING is to be congratulated on the notable 
accomplishment of its 1923 Legislature. A bill has 
been passed which raises Wyoming from the most 
backward to the front rank states in child labor 
legislation. 


The new law, drafted with the aid of Mr. Wiley H. 
Swift of our staff, not only brings Wyoming up to the 
age, hour and night work standards of the invalid 
federal laws, but goes beyond. It requires a physi- 
cian’s statement of physical fitness before issuing a 
work permit. Although the law carries the usual 
exemption for farm work and domestic service, it does 
not permit employment during school hours. 

A Child Welfare Commission has been created, 
which has charge of enforcement of all child labor laws. 


Legislation Defeated 


COLORADO—Senate killed a bill providing that no 

child under 10 should work in agriculture or on the 
Street: that no child under 14 should work after 
10 p.m., or before 5 a.m., and that no child under 16 
should work more than 8 hours a day or more 
than 4 hours on school days. 
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KANSAS—A child labor bill recommended by the 
Children’s Code Commission died on calendar. 
This bill provided that 14 years be made the age 
limit for all employments, including commercialized 
agricultural work, and 16 years for specified hazard- 
ous occupations. 


MASSACHUSETTS—A bill to raise the school age 
from fourteen to sixteen in Massachusetts has been 
referred to the next annual session by the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—A 9-hour day and 48-hour week 
for women and minors under eighteen employed in 
manufacturing, was passed by the House but kiiled 
in the Senate by a large majority. The Governor 
in his inaugural address had urged a 48-hour week. 


NORTH DAKOTA—A street trades bill, prohibiting 
girls under eighteen and boys under ten from being 
engaged in any street trades was lost. 


The Bloom Bill 


Mr. Gibbons sends us news from Ohio that there is 
a lively to-do in the Legislature over the so-called 
Bloom bill, which seeks to overthrow the protection 
afforded under the Bing law to children working in 
rural districts. According to the Bing law, no children 
under 14 can work for other than their parents, except 
that under the irregular service clause they may work 
four hours a day. The Attorney General of Ohio has 
held that work in the onion fields of Hardin County 
and elsewhere is not irregular service and therefore 
children under 14 years of age can not work except for 
their parents. The Bloom bill would lower the age 
at which children could be employed in agriculture to 
ten years, for seven hours a day. 

A hearing was held on the bill and it was reported 
out favorably. This caused so much opposition that 
another hearing was called. About 200 people were 
present, including the onion growers. The hearing 
lasted four hours, and there was not a dull moment. 
Mr. Gibbons was the first to speak on the child labor 
phase of the bill and drew a great deal of fire. 

Mr. Gibbons, in collaboration with the Ohio Insti- 
tute for Public Efficiency, had recently concluded a 
study of child labor in the Hardin County onion fields. 
He was therefore well qualified to speak on the question. 
His prophecy for the bill is that ‘‘it will probably be 
modified and a twelve year age limit set, but it may be 
killed entirely, which is what I argued for.” 
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Child Labor and Apprenticeship 


The complaint is often heard that child labor legis- 
lation reacts against apprenticeship because in some 
cases it prevents the employment of apprentices under 
18 years of age. Cases have been brought to our at- 
tention where the limitations have retarded the devel- 
opment of apprenticeship in trades where it is thought 
a 16 year old boy might be safely employed. There is 
something in the argument that in the initial stages of 
learning a trade the productive work of the appren- 
tice does not warrant the payment of wages over about 
one-fourth of that paid the adult mechanic, and the 
young man who has reached the age of 18 is usually 
not willing to forego the attractive wages paid the 
operative specialist. It so happens too, that he often 
knocks about trying various juvenile employments and 
thereby loses the desire or willingness to study, which, 
of course, is essential in the acquirement of any trade. 

In child labor legislation, two things must be kept in 
mind, the schooling of the child and the lifework of 
the child. The public school ought to have complete 
jurisdiction over the child fourteen years of age and 
under. Special child labor legislation might begin at 
this point for minors between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age. There are occupations in which a child 
at this age might engage, but we should make sure 
that such occupations are not of the blind alley type. 
Such minors must, from the necessity of attending 
continuation schools in Pennsylvania for example, be 
under the jurisdiction of the school authorities and 
under a limited jurisdiction of the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. The real child labor legislation 
should only include minors between 16 and 21 years of 
age. It should not confine itself merely to making 
lists of prohibitive occupations, but should be con- 
structive as well in the sense of promoting a modern 
system of apprenticeship. The State of Wisconsin is 
one of the few governmental agencies that has worked 
out an apprenticeship system, the supervision of which, 
especially as to the contracts under the indenture plan, 
is by the State Industrial Commission.—Department 
of Labor and Industry, Pennsylvania. 
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Will Congress Hear the Children? | 


(From the New York Evening Post) | 


H. G. Wells, visiting the United States in 1946, | 
reading Spargo’s “Bitter Cry of the Children,” and | 
hearing that 1,700,000 Americans under fifteen Were | 
employed in mines, mills, and stores, declared that 
the annals of the industrial revolution in England | 
had no worse pages and that child labor rankej © 
with lynching as our greatest shame. It is still an | i 
abuse of shocking magnitude. A correspondent of | 
the Chicago ‘‘Tribune,” investigating Southern con. 
ditions, reports that children of between five and 
seven are employed in Southern canneries, some for 
fifty cents a week. He finds that from Alabama? . 
where strict laws have been passed, many mill fami- 
lies have moved over the border into Georgia. Inf ° 
Georgia, Mississippi, and other States where little | “ 
children are permitted to slave long hours he finds | 
not merely the greed of factory and mine owners 
an obstacle to better legislation, but the fear of 
cotton growers that industrial restrictions may open | 
the way to laws forbidding the now savage exploita- | 
tion of negro children in the fields. In Federal action [ 
lies the only hope of the children for years to come. 

What are the standards desirable in child labor 
legislation? There should be no industrial employ- 
ment below fourteen; all children should have an 
eight-hour day; night work should be forbidden, and 
a reasonable educational requirement should be 
imposed. . . . Only thirteen States measure up in all 
respects to the standards fixed by the Federal enact- 
ment annulled last May; only seventeen have as high 
requirements regarding factories, mills, canneries, | 
and workshops... . 

The Southern Senators can doubtless defeat any} “ 
attempt to pass the McCormick Federal child labor | 
amendment. But the fight should be pushed to the 
very last, that public sentiment may be awakened to Ff 
carry it later to a successful conclusion. 





















National Conference of Social Work 


A program of unusual interest is being developed 
for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the National Conference 
of Social Work to be held this year at Washington, 
D.C., May 16-23. Mr. Homer Folks, President of f 
the Conference will preside. ‘‘Social Work in the 
Life of Today” is the general topic for discussion. 

On May 17th, the day devoted to health, the reports 
on health demonstrations under way in various parts 
of the country will be accompanied by a paper by Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, Third Vice-President of the Metro- F 
politan Life Insurance Company, on ‘‘The Theory of 
Health Demonstrations.” 

Two general sessions will be devoted to problems 
of the school. Dr. John Dewey will give an address 
on ‘*The School as a Means of Developing a Social 
Consciousness and Social Ideals in Children.” 
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Connecticut Study 
The Consumers’ League of Connecticut made an 


! intensive study of 113 children who were granted em- 
: ployment certificates in Hartford during a period of 
© four months in 1922. The object of the study was to 
" determine the desirability of raising the age or educa- 
» tional qualifications for child laborers. 


As the findings showed in similar studies made on 
a large scale in Massachusetts, Wisconsin and New 
York, the turnover is high and the earnings low com- 
pared with children who have had more schooling. 

Thirty-six employers testified that children under 


' sixteen are not mature enough, do not grasp the seri- 


ousness of their work, lack judgment and concentra- 


' tion, are often too full of play, need watching all the 
© time, have no personality, get alorig well at the start 


without an education but do not hold their own with 
greater responsibility, and are apt to get under bad 


| influence when they leave school young. 


Pennsylvania 


Bruce M. Watson, Director of the Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, in a recent 
article in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, recommends 
two important changes in the State child labor law: 
One fixing upon the owner of the goods responsibility 
for work done by children in the homes; another, 
changing the maximum hours of work for children 
under 16 years of age from nine hours a day, as per- 
mitted by the present State law, to eight hours a day. 

Referring to industrial homework of children, Mr. 


Watson writes: 


“In some respects, this form of child exploitation 
is more merciless than factory work, for it is more 


‘difficult of regulation and detection, and the conditions 


of work in the homes are often more injurious than 


| they would be in the factories. 


“The schools have traced many cases of backward- 


“ness, low physical tone, listlessness and disciplinary 


trouble to this source. Some cases of poor scholarship 
have been diagnosed in school as due to mental sub- 
normality, but were discovered later to be caused by 
home work, the children having shown remarkable 


‘gains in schools when home work was discontinued.” 


The Women’s Legislative Council of WEST VIRGINIA, 


Tepresenting seven State organizations, has made known 


its views on bills considered by the Legislature in a 
published syllabus which has been sent to the legis- 
lators and women’s organizations. Among the bills 


‘endorsed, one provides for a Children’s Code and one 


for Mothers’ Pensions. 

The Council strongly disapproves a compensation 
bill which would exempt employers from more than 
double liability for children illegally employed on the 
ground that it would tend to increase violations of the 
child labor law. 


State Activities 


Indiana Enforcement 


The State Attendance Officer of Indiana, in a letter 
to the Committee, gives some interesting facts on the 
enforcement of the school attendance law. The State 
Board of Education has been given authority under the 
law to set up standards for attendance officers and to 
make interpretations of the law itself. Acting under 
this authority the Board has ruled as follows: 

Boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 16, even 
though they have completed the eighth grade, may not 
be released from school except when their employ- 
ment is necessary. 

Children may not be employed by their parents. 
The object of this interpretation is to protect the rural 
children. It is based on the principle that the child 
owes its services to the parent, and therefore could 
not be given a legal working certificate. 

A temporary permit is authorized to be used by the 
local superintendent when it is necessary for children 
to assist with home duties for a short time. 


Essay Contest in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey 


The League of Women Voters, under the direction 
of Mrs. Ralph H. Sherry, has recently conducted a 
child labor essay contest open to all school children of 
Elizabeth. Miss Sophie M. Braun, former principal 
of the George Washington school and chairman of 
citizenship schools for the League, served as chairman 
of the contest committee and judge of the merits of 
the essays. 

First prizes were awarded to Arthur F. Cole, Pingry 
School, Mario Brienza, Battin High School and Mil- 
dred Goldstein of the Cherry Street School. Second 
prizes were won by Ernest Clyna, Jacques Street 
School, Ellen Harvey Trull, Vail-Deane School, and 
Grace Marie Neubauer, Vail-Deane School. 

Arthur F. Cole, using as a text ‘‘Lest We Forget, 
Lest We Forget,” writes in part: 

‘‘But in this enlightened age, thoughtful men realize 
that the true strength of a nation does not lie in the 


material value of the products, but in its possession 
of a healthy, happy, contented population.” 


Mario Brienza writes: 

so, . ... If we read that such things occurred in 
China or Russia or some other far away country which 
had never had a George Washington or an Abraham 
Lincoln we should not think it strange. We should 
pity the people who live in those countries. But to 
know that these things are taking place in the United 
States, the home of liberty, makes the patriotic men 
and women blush for shame.” 


Mildred Goldstein writes: 

‘¢Child labor ruins the health of children and stunts 
their growth. In many of our large cities whole fami- 
lies living in one or two rooms, are working long hours 
each’ day making artificial flowers, receiving almost 
nothing for their work.” 
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Eighteenth National Conference 
on Child Labor 


As is customary, our own Conference will be held 
during the week of the National Conference—Friday 
afternoon, May 18th. Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay 
will preside. 

The present plans are to discuss child labor in the 
sugar beet fields, and representatives from Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Michigan are to take part in the dis- 
cussion. Senator Medill McCormick has been in- 
vited to speak on the subject of child labor. 

We hope to print the complete program in the May 
issue. 


A Study of Tenement Homework 


The National Child Labor Committee, in coopera- 
tion with the New York Child Labor Committee, is 
undertaking a study of tenement homework conditions 
in New York City. This study is made possible by 
the valuable assistance which we are to receive from 
numerous local organizations and individuals who 
come in intimate contact with the effects of tenement 
homework. 

Although the facts discovered in similar studies will 
not be ignored, the approach to the whole situation 
will be from a new angle. It is primarily the aim of 
this study to settle definitely, if possible, several ques- 
tions that have arisen out of the tenement homework 
problem, viz.: What is the relation of tenement home- 
work to urban congestion? Does such work flourish 
in a disorganized labor market? Is ignorance and 
unfamiliarity with working conditions among the 
foreign born exploited by labor contractors? What is 
the relation between the overhead production costs of 
tenement labor and that of a regular factory? These 
questions, and others, press for solution. 

But all of this, of course, directly bears upon the 
question whether the child who enters into this situa- 
tion is not an essential factor in tenement industrial 
processes. 


Mr. Lovejoy in the South 


Mr. Lovejoy is on an extended lecture tour in the 
South. He has addressed State Conferences of 
Social Work in Florida, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 

Mr. Lovejoy also acted in an advisory capacity at a 
meeting of the Georgia Children’s Code Commission, 
March 15th. The Commission has decided not to 
advocate any new legislation but will begin at once its 
work on a program of legislation for 1924. 

At a meeting of the Council’s Committee on Edu- 
cation, addressed by Mr. Lovejoy, all the members of 
the Committee pledged themselves to assist in the 
organization of a Georgia branch of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 
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Mr. Lovejoy’s Work in Colorado 


Mrs. Mary E. Holland, Superintendent of the Denver 
Children’s Welfare Bureau, sends us the following con.) © T 
ment on Mr. Lovejoy’s activities in Colorado this winter. 


‘‘The socially minded people of Colorado are not 
discouraged at the recent defeat of the Child Lahy 
bills. In fact, they received such a splendid inspiry. 
tion from Dr. Lovejoy’s many talks that plans ap 
already under way for a comprehensive state organiz. 
tion to raise $5,000 to be used entirely for Child Labo, 
study and development toward the next legislatin 
program, and there is no doubt in the minds of they 
interested men and women that 1925 will witness th 
passage of necessary legislation to protect Coloradg’; 
children in industry. 

‘‘While in Denver the week of January 26th t 
February 4th, Dr. Lovejoy addressed the following 
organizations: Woman’s Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
entire student bodies of University of Colorado anj 
University of Denver, General Council of the Commy. 
nity Chest, a joint session of both houses of the Legis. 
lature by invitation of the Governor, the Judiciay 
Committee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, School 
Attendance Officers of the Board of Education, congre. 
gations of the Grace Avenue Methodist Church and} j 
Unitarian Church, both having large and active con. 
gregations, and the Jewish Social Workers. 

‘Dr. Lovejoy also talked to all the social workers 
in Colorado Springs as well as the Winter Night Club, 
an enterprising organization of three hundred repre. 
sentative business and professional men, and organized 
a Committee on State Child Labor work headed by 
Asa T. Jones of that city.’ 










Brevities 

Nevada and Wisconsin are among the states which 
have adopted resolutions memorializing Congress in 
favor of the child labor amendment. 





The pageant, ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” was given 
for the benefit of the Committee’s work by the Girls 
Friendly Society, of Trinity Church on the Green, Nev 
Haven, Conn. 





The Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs asks for 
the appointment of a state commission to formulates 
Children’s Code. 


Collier’s, March 31st issue, contains a very interest: 
ing article by Earl Derr Biggers, called ‘“‘An Ope 
Letter to Jackie Coogan.” Mr. Biggers gives Jacki 
a sympathetic view of the child laborers in Americ 
and urges him to use his eloquence in behalf of his 
less fortunate friends and admirers. 


During March, letters urging cooperation and mem . 
bership were sent out in the following places, signed * 
by the members named, as Local Treasurers: Saratogt, a 
California, Mrs. R. K. Ham; Middletown, Connecticut, child 
Rev. Frank F. German; Elizabeth, New Jersey, Leagw 
of Women Voters, Sponsors, Miss Sophie Brau, m , 
Treasurer; Merchantville, New Jersey, Mrs. Willian -— 
F. McAllister; Newark, New Jersey, Mrs. E. H. De. 





























































